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dependent upon it, nor unduly discouraged |(Gal, v.17.) Yet to those who, putting their 
where it may not be found. trust in the Captain of their salvation, give not 

We believe that many seeking minds among j|up the conflict, He imparts a faith and a 
the different denominations of Christiana, whose | strength whereby they are led on from victory 
eyes have been partinlly opened to the corrup- | to victory ; and He at times cheera ihem with 
tions in the professing Church of; Christ, and | the hope of the crown which will never fade 
who have been led to desire their removal, are | away. QO! that we had every one of us main- 
still but very imperfectly alive to the truth, that | tained this warfare, that we had never grown 
human intervention is not essential pub- | cold in our love to Christ; that the earthly 
lic worship of God. Under the id t it is| mind and the worldly mind had never found 
in vain to assemble for this purpose without a | place within us and amongst us. How abun- 
All communications, except those relating immedi- | preacher, the.character of Christ as the ever dant might then have been the fruit upon our 
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ae of the paper, should be | present Head and all-sufficient Helper of his | 
" 99 own church, is not fully recognized, the indi- 
vidual part which appertains to each living 








branches, to the praise of God’s holy name! 
It may be that there are those who, afier having 
known the Lord and the preciousness of his 


LONDON EPISTLE member is but imperfectly felt, and the blessed | Truth, have been suffering year to pass away 
ce 7 Apostolical doctrine of the manifestation of the | afier year, in which, through unwatchfulness, 
The Epistle from the Yearly Meeting, held | Spirit given to every man to profit withal, (1|or the love of other things, they have toa 


in London, by Adjournments from the 23d | Cor. xii, 7-11,) and the consequent distribu- 


jgreat degree ceased bearing fruit. Awful is 


of the Fifth month to the 1st of the Sizth|tion of gifts to the different members of the | the thought of opportunities of usefulness un- 


month, inclusive, 1849; to the Quarterl 
and Monthly Meetings of Friends in Great | to a large extent virtually lost sight of or de- 
Britain, Ireland, and elsewhere. nied. How important, then, is it that the tes- 
timony which the Lo:d has given us to bear 
Dear Friends,—Through the grace of our| jn reference to these things, should be consist- 
Lord Jesus Christ, we have, in this our annual | enily maintained in the life and power of the 
assembly, been favoured, from time to time,| Gospel ; that others, beholding their practical 
with a sense of his holy presence, whilst trans- | excellence, may be thereby brought to the full 
acting the weighty affairs in which we have | acknowledgment of the Truth. 
been engaged. In the reverent acknowledg-| |t was a remarkable characteristic of the 
ment of this his unmerited mercy, we salute| Gospel labours of those who were raised up 
you, our dear absent Friends, and bid you also by the power of the Lord, and rendered instru- 
be of good cheer and put your trust in the| mental to the revival of primitive Christianity 
name of the Lord. 
It was the language of the Most High through | they sought to bring their hearers off from all 
his prophet of old, ** They shall not be asham- | 
ed that wait for me.” (Isaiah xlix., 23.) It|to Christ as their Redeemer and Mediator, as 


is cause of heartfelt thankfulness that, as aj their Prophet, Priest, and King. He was their | 


religious Society, we have been led to a prac-| refuge, their hope, their only dependence ; and 
tical appreciation of the blessedness of a lowly, | in his love they sought to bring others toa 
reverent waiting upon God, and to a belief in| holy settlement upon Him, the one true foun- 
the immediate teaching of his Holy Spirit. | dation, and to leave them there. Building on 
This is the ground of our testimony to the na- | this foundation, their work stood ; and it was 
ture of spiritual worship, and to the source|a work which the Lord owned in the large dif- 
and authority of Gospel ministry. May we/| fusion of the Truth io doctrine and practice 
all be true to our profession ; may each, in a| through their means in the earth. ‘They had 
concern for the good of his own soul and for | no new truths to deliver, but it was their hon- 
the welfare of his brethren, seek to draw nigh | est concern to bring men to the fulness of the 
unto God in spirit; reverently to feel after| truths declared by our Lord and his apostles, 
Him who is not far from every one of us. To| and to the living experience of them. We be- 
those who unite together to worship God after | lieve these truths and this experience to be the 
this sort, in humble dependence on the help of | unchangeable heritage of the Lord’s people to 
his Holy Spirit, He graciously condescends to | the end of time, 

make Himself known for their refreshment| It is a blessed thing to have the heart truly 
and strength, however small may be their}converted to God, and thereby to have a part 
numbers. Were these high privileges ele-|in that covenant of light, life, and love which 
quately appreciated, the attendance of all = hath made with his people through Him 








religious meetings would be felt by us not only | who died for them. But alter the beginning 
as a duty, but often even as a delight: and|of the work of grace has been known, many 
whilst highly estimating the blessing of a liv-|are the conflicts of the Christian's warfare—a 
ing Gospel ministry, where the Lord may be| warfare in which “the flesh lusteth agains! 
pleased to confer this gift, we should not be|the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh.” 


in the gathering of our religious Society, that | 


body for the edifying of the whole in love, are | improved, of the seasons in which the great 


and good Husbandman may have been seek- 
ing fruit and finding none; but such is the 
sense that we have of the tenderness of our 
Saviour’s love, and of his gracious intercession 
with the Father, that we cannot doubt that 
even for such there is hope. It is true they 
cannot recover the strength of their days to 
devote them to the service of the Lord; but 
He is able and willing to revive his work in 
the midst of the years; if they return unto 
Him, He will return unto them, and not only 
brighten their evening, but cause them to bring 
forth fruit in old age. 





dependence upon man. They bore testimony | 


That which quickens and keeps the soul 
alive unto God, and by which we are made 
fruitful to his praise, must come from Him. 
We thankfully acknowledge that from age to 
age the promise of our Lord to his disciples 
has been: fulfilled in the experience of his peo- 
ple, even that the Father would send them an- 
other Comforter, who should abide with them 
forever. ‘ When He, the Spirit of Truth, 
‘is come,” said Christ, “ he will guide you into 
pall truth.” (John xvi. 13.) The Holy Spirit 
|controls and purifies the affections ; those in 
| whom it is suflered to work, hate evil: and 
through its sanctifying power man is fitted, in 
| infinite condescension, to become the temple 
of the living God. (2 Cor. vi. 16.) 

The Church of Christ is spoken of, in apos- 
|tolic ‘times, as a spiritual house composed of 
lively stones, (1 Peter, ii. 5,)a temple in which 
the Lord reveals his power and glory. The 
lively stones are they who are brought nigh 
unto God by faith in his dear Son, and through 
the power of the Holy Spirit, fashioned and 
made meet to occupy their appointed place in 
that building of which Christ is the foundation 
and the chief corner-stone. As they abide in 
Him, whatever be their circumstances, what. 
ever the infirmities of their nature, whether 














their talents or endowments be small or large, | 
they all have their part in the building ; and) 
He who appoints them their place will give 
them their capacity for usefulness in his church. | 
Earnestly, therefore, do we desire that all our | 
dear Friends, and those especially to whom | 
the present may be a day of much discourage- | 
ment, in the consideration of the smallness of 
their numbers in their respective neighbour- 
hoods, and of their many outward disadvan. | 
tages, may, in simple dependance upon the 
help of their Lord, come forward and take 
their right place in his house and family. 

We have often had to remind our Friends 
of the duties of plainness and moderation in 
reference 40 dress. Without any diminution | 
of interest on this point, we feel it right at the 
present time to advert more particularly to 
those duties with relation to the furniture of 
our houses and our general manner of living. | 
We are apprehensive that a degree of display, 
of luxury, and of self-indulgence, has crept in 
amongst us, tending not only to gratify the| 
vain mind, but more or less to benumb the spi- | 
ritual faculties : and the effect is often not less 
injurious upon the children of those who, in 
these particulars, are departing from our testi- | 
monies. We fear also that some, who are in| 
moderate or even in limited circumstances, 
being led away by a desire to imitate those | 
whose means are more ample, have been in- | 
duced to set out in life on a scale of expendi- 
ture unsuited to their income, and have thereby | 
been led into a course which has ended in| 
ruin; and where this may not have been the 
result, their time, their strength, and their hearts 
have, in consequence of the efforts to meet such 
expenditure, been absorbed by the pursuits of 
business to a degree detrimental to their reli- 
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| perplexity, mark the period in which we live. 


‘inheritance is in that kingdom which cannot 
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of our religious Society. We gratefully feel fling sum of £4 of money collected. Instruc. 
that it has been conducted in the renewings of|tions were given to the Police, on the 19th 
brotherly sympathy and interest: hence we|May, 1845, to convey every child found beg. 
prize this epistolary intercourse, and desire that | ging to the soup-kitchen—and in the course of 


as between brethren of the same faith, it may |\the day, seventy-five children, boys and girls, 


|ever be carried on under the influence of the} were laid hold of, only four of whom could 


love of Christ. 


read. The scene which ensued—to use the 
The subjects of the Slave-trade and Slavery | 


language of the Committee in their Report— 
have, with much religious weight, formed a/was indescribable. Confusion and uproar, 
part of the deliberations of this meeting, during | quarrelling and fighting, language of the most 
which the testimony of our Society in regard| hateful description, and the most determined 
to them has been afresh set forth. It is our/rebellion against everything like order and re. 
prayer, that it may please the Lord, who alone/gularity, gave the gentlemen engaged in the 
can do it, effectually to reach the hearts of all| undertaking of taming them the hardest day’s 
involved in these abominations, bringing them | work they had ever encountered in their lives, 
into fear before Him, and causing the bonds of| Still, they so far prevailed, that, by evening, 
iniquity to be broken, and righteousness to flow | their authority was comparatively established, 
down as a mighty stream. (Amos v, 24.)|When dismissed, the children were invited to 
May ityconsist with his will to hasten this|return next day—informed that, of course, 
day ! 95 they could do so or not as they pleased—if 
Agitations, religious as well as_political,|they returned they should be fed and instruct. 
wars and revolutions, distress of nations and/ed, but whether they came or not, begging 
| would not be tolerated. Next day the greater 

Beloved brethren, let not these things move us ;}part returned. The Managers felt that they 
let us rather receive them asa renewed call to| had triumphed, and that a great field of moral 
steadfastness in the Lord, and faithfulness to our| usefulness was now secured to them. The 
Christian principles. If we are Christ’s, our|class of children who were brought to this 
school was far below the condition of those 
who attended the other two Industrial Schools 
—wretched and destitute as the latter appeared 
to be when the Schools were first opened. In 
the course of the first year, 159 children were 
admitted, 18 of whom were dismissed as im- 
proper objects of charity, 26 got employment, 
34 deserted or were removed by their parents, 
7 got into other institutions, and 74 remained 
on the roll. Of these 74—43 boys and 31 
girls from three to thirteen years of age—2 








be moved. If the God of Jacob is our refuge, 
we need not fear. ‘ The Lord sitteth upon 
the flood ; yea, the Lord sitteth King forever. 
The Lord will give strength unto his people ; 
the Lord will bless his people with peace.” 
(Psalm xlvi. Psalm xxix. 10.) 
Signed in and on behalf of the meeting, by 
Georce Sracey, 
Clerk to the meeting this year. 







































































John Pounds—Sheriff Watson—The Ragged 


gious growth, and to their usefulness in the Schools of Aberdeen. 


church. We feel at the same time a concern 
that, whilst restrained from a vain, a self-in- (Continued from page 340.) 

dulgent, or an imprudent expenditure on them-| Emboldened by the success which had hith- 
selves and their families, our dear Friends may | erto attended their efforts, the zealous and un- 
be preserved from parsimony, and the snare/|tiring founders of these schools—finding that 
of accumulating property, to their own and | notwithstanding all their exertions there was 
their children’s hurt. Rather let them regard | still much required to be done to put a stop to 
the larger means which the self-restraint we | juvenile delinquency and mendicity, chiefly 
have recommended would leave at their dis-|among a still lower grade of children than 
posal, as adding to their stewardship for the | those who attended the above two schools— 
alleviation of poverty and wretchedness, and/| boldly planned an admirable scheme to rid 


only could read at admission, and 8 only knew 
the letters of the alphabet ; while 47 were fa- 
therless, 5 motherless, and 2 were orphans. 
The school went on prosperously, and soon 
excited public interest. Funds flowed in; and 
what is the most gratifying feature of the 
whole, the working-classes took a lively inter- 
est in it; and while the wealthier inhabitants 
of Aberdeen contributed during the year £150 
for its support, the working-men collected and 
handed over to the Committee no less than 
£250. According to the last Report (1848), 
there are now 129 children on the roll—71 






































































































































for the good of their neighbour. 
Our several Quarterly and other meetings 


Aberdeen of Beggars. The local Police Act|boys and 58 girls—and, out of 69 children 
for the City of Aberdeen grants power to the|admitted during the last year, only 1 could 


have in usual course forwarded to us accounts | authorities to prevent begging in the streets.| read well, 5 could read a little, and 8 knew 


of the sufferings of our members, in support of 
our testimony against ecclesiastical demands, 
The amount thus reported including the costs 
and charges of distraint, is upwards of Ten 
Thousand Pounds. We feel the value of this 
our ancient testimony to the freeness of Gos- 
pel ministry, and to the supremacy of Christ 
in his church; and we afresh desire that all 
our dear Friends may be concerned to uphold 
it in integrity, consistency, and faithfulness, 
yet with all Christian meekness. 

Epistles have been received and read from 
our dear Friends in Ireland, and those of the 
several Yearly Meetings in North America. 
These written testimonials of love continue to 
be very acceptable to us. The correspondence 
has, we believe, been maintained with great 
uniformity, from an early period in the history 


Hitherto, this enactment had never been car-|the letters of the alphabet. The average daily 
ried into operation, no method having been de- | attendance is upwards of 90 ; and it is worthy 
vised to enable the beggar to maintain himself.|of remark, that 45 of those now on the roll 
Now, however, that private charity stepped| were received during the first year of the 
forward to supply that which was lacking in| school’s existence. ‘The average cost of each 
the law, and undertook to furnish food to those | child is £4 8s. per annum—less than 3d. each 
children who were compelléd to beg their daily| per diem. And the Committee state, that it 
bread,—it was proposed, by means of this new| affords them no little pleasure to be able to 
school, to put an end to juvenile mendicity, by | report, “ that the children who have already 
at once laying hold of the offenders under the} left to learn trades or enter on domestic ser- 
Police Act, and providing them with food and | vice, have generally given the highest satisfac. 
instruction in an Industrial School. ‘The Po-|tion; while the demand for others as they 
lice authorities entered into the scheme, and| reach a given standard of attainment, continues 
agreed to pay the expenses of the teachers for|to exceed the means of supply.” 

a time until the experiment should be fairly! The connexion which most of the Managers 
tried. The Managers of the Soup Kitchen |of these Industrial Schools had with the Crimi- 
gave the use of their premises gratis ; and the| nal Courts of the city, led to the establishment 
Committee commenced operations with the tri-|of another institution, called the Child’s Asy- 
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lum, which was opened on the 4th December, 
1846. The Child’s Asylum Committee is 
composed of three members from each of the 
following public bodies in Aberdeen, viz., the 
Town Council, Police Board, Parochial Board 


of St. Nicholas, House of Refuge, Boys’ School | Friend,” 


of Industry, Juvenile School of Industry, and 
three elected by the preceding, consisting of 
two City Missionaries, and the Chaplain of the 
Aberdeen Prisons, ‘The duties of the Commit- 
tee are to inquire into the cases of all begging 
and delinquent children brought up by the po- 
lice, and to hear applications from parties for 
the admission of destitute children into the 
Schools of Industry, This Committee is in- 
vested with the sole power of sending children 
to the Boys’ School, and to the Juvenile School 
of Industry ; and these schools receive every 
child recommended to them by the Committee, 
The Committee will not recommend any chil- 
dren to the Industrial Schools, unless, after 
strict inquiry, the parents are found to be un- 
able to make due provision for their families. 
The liberal constitution of the Commitiee af- 
fords peculiar facilities for ascertaining the 
condition of the parents. During the first 
year, 56 boys and 39 girls were brought under 
the Committee’s consideration, of whom 34 
had committed petty thefts, and 36 had been 
found begging. Of these—27 were recom- 
mended to the Schools of Industry, 25 deliver- 
ed to parents, 6 redelivered to the police, and 
the rest admonished and dismissed. During 
the last year, 30 boys and 16 girls were 
brought in by the police, of whom 8 were ac- 
cused of petty thefis, 28 of begging, and 10 of 
singing on the streets. Of these—10 were 
remitted to the Boys’ School, 7 to the Juvenile 
School, 1 recommended to the Girls’ School, 
3 to the House of Refuge, 3 redelivered to the 
police, and 22 delivered to their parents. Dur- 
ing the same year, application was made to 
the Committee on behalf of 149 children—92 
boys and 57 girls—of whom 63 were recom- 
mended to the Boys’ School, 55 tothe Juvenile 
School, 4 to the Female Schools of Industry, 
2 to the House of Refuge, 6 referred to the 
Inspectors of the Poor, and 19 refused as im- 
proper. During the year, therefore, ending 


forth manners and customs different from our|me only a sight of the small hands which 
own, and describe natural scenery and agri-| clasped the bars of the grate, and the dusky 
cultural productions, totally unlike those our | faces and dark eyes peeping into the street 
readers are accustomed to, we have concluded | and scanning the passers by. At other times, 
to make copious selections from them for “'The| the whole room was seen, with its furniture, 
and its female forms sitting in languid postures, 

courting the breeze as it enters from without. 

Havana, April 1, 1849. | [n the evening, as I passed along the narrow 
I find that it requires a greater effort of re-| sidewalk of the narrow streets, I have been 
solution to sit down to the writing of a long} startled at finding myself almost in the midst 
letter in this soft climate, than in the country | of a merry party gathered about the window 
[ have left. I feel a temptation to sit idly, and | of a brilliantly lighted room, and chattering 
let the grateful wind from the sea, coming in| the soft Spanish of the island in voices that 
at the broad windows, flow around me, or read | sounded strangely near to me. I have spoken 
or talk as I happen to have a book or a com-| of their languid postures ; they love to recline 
panion. ‘That there is something in a tropical | on sofas ; their houses are filled with rocking- 
climate which indisposes one to vigorous exer-| chairs imported from the United States ; they 
tion I can well believe, from what | experience | are fond of sitting in chairs tilted against the 
in myself, and what [ see around me. The| wall, as we sometimes do at home. Indeed, 
ladies do not seem to take the leastje@xercise, | they go beyond us in this respect; for in Cuba 
except an occasional drive on the Paseo, or | they have invented a kind of chair which, by 
public park ; they never walk out, and when | lowering the back and raising the knees, places 
they go shopping, which is no less the voca-|the sitter precisely in the postare he would 
tion of their sex here than in other civilized | take if he sat in a chair leaning backwards 
countries, they never descend from their volan- | against a wall. It is a luxurious attitude, I 


tes, but the goods are brought out by the obse- 
quious shopkeeper, and the lady makes her 
choice and discusses the price as she sils in 
her carriage. 


must own, and [ do not wonder that it is a fa- 
vourite with lazy people, for it relieves one of 
all the trouble of keeping the body upright. 

It is the women who form the large majori- 





Yet the women of Cuba show no tokens of | ty of the worshippers in the churghes. | landed 
delicate health. Freshness of colour does not | here in passion week, and the next day was Holy 
belong to a latitude so near the equator, but|'Thursday, when not a vehicle on wheels of 
they have plump figures, placid uawrinkled | any sort was allowed to be seen in the streets; 
countenances, a well developed bust, and eyes, | and the ladies, contrary to their custom during 
the brilliant languor of which is not the lan-| the rest of the year, are obliged to resort to the 
guor of illness. The girls, as well as the|churches on foot. Negro servants of both 
young men, have rather narrow shoulders, but | sexes were seen passing to and fro, carrying 
as they advance in life, the chest, in the women | mats on which their mistresses were to kneel 
particularly, seems to expand from year to|in the morning services. All the white female 
year, till it attains an amplitude by no means} population, young and old, were dressed in 
common in our country. I fully believe that} black, with black lace veils. In the afternoon, 
this effect, and their general health, in spite of| three wooden or waxen images, of the size of 
the inaction in which they pass their lives, is/ life, representing Christ io the different stages 
owing to the free circulation of air through|of his passion, were placed in the spacious 
their apartments ; for in Cuba the women as | Church of St. Catherine, which was so throng- 
well as the men may be said to live in the} ed that | found it difficult to enter. Near the 
open air. ‘They know nothing of close rooms | door was a figure of the Saviour sinking under 
in all the island, and nothing of foul air, and) the weight of his cross, and the worshippers 


to this, | have no doubt, quite as much as to| were kneeling to kiss his feet. Aged negro 


December, 1848, the date of the last Report,| the mildness of the temperature, the friendly | men and women, half naked negro children, 


the cases of 195 children were investigated by 
the Committee, and 140 children were recom- 
mended to the different Schools of Industry. 
It is deserving of notice, that the number of 
children brought up by the police during the 
last year was about one-half less than during 
the former year, and that 8 children only 
were accused of theft, while, in the former 
year, there were 34 accused of the same 
crime, ; 
(To be concluded.) 





For ** The Friend.” 


Letters from Cuba. 


W. C, Bryant, the poet, in search of health, 
or for the sake of enjoying a little relaxation 
from his arduous duties as editor of the “ New 
York Evening Post,” has paid a visit to Cuba. 
From this island he has written a series of in- 
teresting letters, descriptive of the scenes which 
came under his own observation. As they set 


effect of its climate upon invalids from the | ladies richly attired, little girls in Parisian 
north is to be ascribed. Their ceilings are| dresses, with lustrous black eyes and a profu- 
extremely lofty, and the wide windows, extend-| sion of ringlets, cast themselves down before 
ing from the top of the room to the floor, and | the image, and pressed their lips to its feet in 
guarded by long, perpendicular bars of iron,|a passion of devotion. Mothers led up their 
are without glass, and when closed are gener- | little ones, and showed them how to perform 
ally only closed by blinds, which, while they | this act of devotion, [saw matrons and young 
break the force of the wind when it is too} women rise from it with their eyes red with 
strong, do not exclude the air. Since I have} tears. 
been on the island, | may be said to have} The next day, which was Good Friday, 
breakfasted and dined and supped and slept) about twilight, a long procession came trailing 
in the open air, in an atmosphere which is! slowly through the streets under my window, 
never in repose, except for a short time in the| bearing an image of the dead Christ, lying 
morning after sunrise. At other times aj upon a cloth of gold. It was accompanied by 
breeze is always stirring, in the day time)a body of soldiery, holding their muskets re- 
bringing in the air from the ocean, and at night} versed, and a band playing plaintive tunes; 
drawing it out again to the sea. the crowd uncovered their heads as it passed. 
In walking through the streets of the towns| On Saturday morning at ten o'clock, the so- 
in Cuba, I have been entertained by the|lemnities of holy week were over; the bells 
glimpses I had, through the ample windows, of| rang a merry peal ; hundreds of volantes and 
what was going on in the parlours. Some-|drays, which had been ready harnessed, rush- 
times a curtain hanging before them allowed | ed into the streets ; the city became suddenly 
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noisy with the rattle of wheels and the tramp | minutes the volante stopped at the gate of the | 


of horses ; the shops, which had been shut for) 


cemetery. In a little enclosure before the en- | 


paid to their uproar. A lady, however, a 
stranger to the island, who visited the Campo 





the last two days, were opened, and the ladies, |trance, a few starveling flowers of Europe 'Santo that afternoon, was so affected by the 
in white or light-coloured muslins, were pro-|were cultivated, but the wild plants of the|sights and sounds of the place, that she was 
ceeding in their volantes to purchase at the | country flourished luxuriantly on the rich soil | borne out weeping and almost in convulsions, 


shops their costumes for the Easter festivities. | 


within. A thick wall surrounded the ceme- 


As we left the place, we found a crowd of vol. 


| passed the evening on the Plaza de tery, in which were rows of openings for cof- | unteers about the gate; a pompous bier, with 
Armas, a public square in front of the govern- | fins, one above the other, where the more opu- | rich black hangings, drew up ; a little beyond, 


or’s house, planted with palms and other trees, 
paved with broad flags, and bordered with a 
row of benches. It was crowded with people| 
in their best dresses, the ladies mostly in white, 


and without bonnets, for the bonnet in this| 
Chairs | 
had been placed for them in a double row| 
around the edge of the square, and a row of | 


country is only worn while travelling. 


volantes surrounded the square, in each of 


which sat two or more ladies, the ample folds | 


of their muslin dresses flowing out on each 
side over the steps of the carriage. 

It was a bright moonlight night, so bright 
that one might almost see to “read, and the 
temperature the finest [ can conceive, a gentle 


breeze rustling among the palms overhead, 


lent of the dead were entombed. The coffin 
\is thrust in endwise, and the opening closed 
with a marble slab bearing an inscription. 
Most of these niches were already occupied, 
but in the earth below, by far the greater part 
of those who die at Havana are buried without 
a monument or a grave which they are allow- 
\ed to hold a longer time than is necessary for 
their bodies to be consumed in the quicklime 
which is thrown upon them. Every day fresh 
itrenches are dug, in which their bodies are 
thrown, generally without coffins. Two of 
these, ome near each wall of the cemetery, were 
waiting for the funerals, 1 saw where the 


buried there last, and thrown up the broken | 


| spade had divided the bones of those who were | 


I | 


| we met one of another kind—a long box, with 
glass sides and ends, in which lay the corpse 
of a woman, dressed in white, with a black 
veil thrown over the face. 

V.C. B. 


For ‘** The Friend.” 


Thomas Scattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 341.) 


Elizabeth Wilkinson did not live to advance. 
ed age. Joseph Oxley, of Norwich, England, 
about the Ist of the Eleventh month, 1766, on 
his return from a visit to Scotland, was at 
Cockermouth. He says, “ Jonathan Wilkin- 
son’s wife being very ill and confined to her 


was suprised “at seeing around me so many | fragments, mingled with masses of lime, locks | chamber, we had a sitting by her bedside, and 


fair brows and snowy necks, It is the moon. 

light, said I to myself, or perhaps it is the effect 
of th the white dresses, for the complexions of 
these ladies seem to differ several shades from 
those which I saw yesterday at the churches. 
A female acquaintance has since given me an- 
other solution of the matter. 


“Tt is,” she said, * because during the cere- 


monies of holy week they take off the casca- black coffin, broadest at the extremily which 
rilla from their faces, and appear in their | contained the head, and, placing it at the end 


natural complexions.” 

I asked the meaning of the word cascarilla 
which I did not remember to have heard be- 
fore. 

* Tt is the favourite cosmetic of the island, 
and is made of egg-shells finely pulverized. 
They often fairly plaster their faces with it. 
I have seen a dark-skinned lady as white al- 
most as marble ata ball. ‘They will some- 
times, at a morning call or an evening party, 
withdraw to repair the cascarilla on their 
faces.” 

I do not vouch for this tale, but tell it “as 
it was told me.” Perhaps, afier all, it was | 
the moonlight which had produced this trans- 
formation, though | had noticed something of | 
the same improvement of complexion just be- | 
fore sunset, on the Paseo Isabel, a public park | 
without the city walls, planted with rows of| 
trees, where, every afternoon, the gentry of 
Havana drive backwards and forwards in their | 
volantes, with each a glittering harness, and a| 
liveried negro bestriding, in large jack boots, 
the single horse which draws the vehicle. 

I had also the same afternoon visited the re- 
ceptacie into which the population of the city are | 
swept when the game of life is played out— | 
the Campo Santo, as it is called, or public) 
cemetery of Havana. Going out of the city 
at the gute nearest the sea, I passed through a 
street of the wretchedest houses I had seen ; 
the ocean was roaring at my right on the coral | 


‘close to the grave and watched the process of | 


| another, a young man, was borne towards one 


jand, after a time, I perceived that they came 


| of hi tir, and bits of clothing. Without the w: alls | 
was a receptacle in which the skulls and other 
large bones, dark with the mould of the grave, 
were heaped. 

| ‘Two or three persons were walking about 
| the cemetery when we first entered, but it was 
now atlengththecool of theday, and the funerals 
began to arrive. They brought in first a rude 





of one of the trenches, hurriedly produced a 
hammer and nails to fasten the lid before let- 
ting it down, when it was found that the box 
was too shallow at the narrower extremity. 
The lid was removed for a moment and show- 
ed the figure of an old man in a threadbare 
black coat, white pantaloons and boots. The 
negroes who bore it, beat out the bottom with 
the hammer so as to allow the lid to be fasten. | 
ed over the feet. It was then nailed down 
firmly with coarse nails, the coffin was swung | 
into the trench, and the earth shovelled upon 
it. A middle-aged man, who seemed to be| 
some relative of the dead, led up a little boy | 


filling ite They spoke to each other and 
| smiled, stood till the pit was filled to the sur- 
face, and the bearers had departed, and then 
retired in their turn, This was one of the 
more respectable class of funerals. Commonly, 
the dead are piled, without coffins, one above | 
ithe other, in the trenches. 

The funerals now multiplied ; the corpse of | 
a little child was brought in, uncoffined ; and 


of the niches in the wall. I heard loud voices, 
which seemed to proceed from the eastern side 
‘of the cemetery, atid which, I thought at first, 
}might be the recitation of a funeral service ; 
| but no funeral service is said at these graves ; 


though my mind was much cast down, yet 
was comforted with this opportunity : Hannah 
Harris was also with us. These two good 
women found themselves concerned to pay a 
religious visit to Friends in America, in which 
undertaking they were most affectionately 
united, and preserved in the sweet, heavenly, 
precious fellowship, in which they became true 
yoke-fellows and companions. | heard much 
in commendation of them, and of their labours 
and services in those parts.” It appears that 
Elizabeth deceased in the year 1771, but no 
account has reached my hand of the manner 
in which the Lord led this his faithful servant 
through the valley and shadow of death. She 
may have trodden it in darkness, or she may 
have had the light of life richly about her, but 
whether she passed it sorrowing or rejoicing, 
the Lord no doubt was with her, secretly or 


| 





| + +6 
openly, sustaining to the end. 


How many of those ministers in our Socie- 
ty. who have been the most serviceable in ga- 
thering souls to Christ have been women! It 
has been so from a period soon after George 
Fox was led forth to preach * Light and Im- 
mortality” in the fulness and spirituality of the 
Gospel of salvation. In the year 1655, a 
young man of Ware, in the county of Hertford, 
who had heard that the Quakers denied the 
Scriptures, and had become prejudiced against 
them, was awakened to a sense of his spiritual 


|condition, and was convicted and convinced 


through the ministry of women. He sawa 
rude ‘mob attending a woman who had been 
preaching in the market of Ware. He felt 
pity for her, and followed afier them with an 
intention of rescuing her from their abuses. 
Before he overtook them, she turned into a 
house where a meeting of the people called 
Quakers, was then being held. The young 





from the windows of a long building which 





rocks which form the coast. The dingy habi- 
tations were soon left behind, and | saw the 
waves, pushed forward by a fresh wind, fling- 
ing their spray almost into the road; I next 


overlooked one side of the burial- ground. It 
was a mad-house. ‘The inmates, exasperated 
at the spectacle before them, were gesticula- 
ting from the windows—the women screaming 


entered a short avenue of trees, and in a few|and the men shouting—but no attention was|womao who had come in from the market- 


man followed her in. A man Friend was 
ministering as he entered, who quoted much 
Scripture in his discourse ; and although no 
heart-reaching effect was produced on the list- 
ener, yet he saw the Society had been falsely 
accused. Soon afier the man concluded, the 
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place stand up. She appeared clothed with| Truth, and was ever willing to perform offices| regard you and sanctify all your outward dis- 
great Gospel power and authority, and as she | of love for others. At last his strength of body | advantages and difficulties, causing them to 


spoke, the spirit of the young man was bro- 
ken; he was tendered and contrited, and as- 
tonishment seized on him. As he looked 
round, he saw others with paleness of face, 
smiting hands. Notwithstanding the sensible 
evidence of heart-contriting power accompany- 
ing the ministry of this woman, the young 
man felt a great jealousy lest he should be de- 
ceived, and at the same time an earnest desire, 
that he might not offend his heavenly Father, 
by resisting the visitations of his grace. Ex- 
ercises and trouble of mind became his portion, 
and for a time he was not able to distinguish 
what was truth.. That which one woman 
Friend, under the Lord’s bles<ing had com- 
menced in his mind, another woman was by 
Divine appointment to build up and confirm. 
It was at another meeting that he heard this 
second woman minister, who so opened things 
to his state, that he felt his convincement in- 
creased and established. He was then prepar- 
ed to “ set to his seal that it was the very truth 
which had been long veiled in him,” which, 
“ by the preaching of the Gospel being reveal- 
ed,” he could say, ** Christ is come, and | look 
not for another.” He was confirmed by the 
work wrought within him, as well as that 
wrought without, both on him and others. 
The spiritual eye which had been shut was 
now opened. ‘The spiritual ear that had been 
deaf, was now anointed and could hear. The 
mouth which had been dumb, could now speak 
of the mysteries of God. The feet which had 
been lame, could now run in the ways of God’s 
commandments, An understanding heart was 
given to him, and he no longer found the things 
of God, dark sayings and parables. He search- 
ed the scriptures; and as they were opened to 
him by the Holy Spirit, he found that the way 
of salvation now made known to him, although 
new to him, and to others recently convinced, 
was the good old way. He felt within the 
indubitable evidence of its truth, and its holy 
sufficiency for daily direction, strength, and 
grace,—and for the perfecting of the saints’ 
salvation. He could realize that declaration 
of the beloved disciple: ‘* He that believeth on 
the Son of God, hath the witness in himself.” 
Thus taught and enlightened, he was also 
strengthened to perform the Lord’s will. He 
took up his cross daily,—he denied himself,— 
he became, as the Lord led him, a gazing stock 
to the world. A gifi in the ministry was en- 
trusted to him, and he endeavoured to exercise 
it in faithfulness and humility. He had his 
portion of the tribulation foretold by our Sa- 
viour for his followers, and the accompanying 
peace promised was not withheld, Shut up in 
gaol, the very windows of which were closed 
that he might not have the benefit of fresh air, 
and the light of day,—six times a prisoner in 
the town of Hertford, the last during a period 
of nearly eight years, his health seriously un- 
dermined by his sufferings, he was yet, his 
Friends say, carried through with ‘ much 
patience, contenteduess, and quietness of mind,” 

This young man convinced by the woman 
Friend,—this faithful sufferer for his Lord and 
Saviour.—was Henry Stout. He laboured 
much when not in prison for his testimony to the 


| gave way, and as the time drew near for his| 
| giving up his afflicted tabernacle, in quiet trust 


}and humble confidence in the Lord his Saviour, 
{he who had been his strength in action, his 
preserver from evil, he could say, “ His weak- 


work together for your good. He will bless 
your godly concern and endeavour, to train up 
your tender offspring in the way of Truth. 
For these | can sincerely say my heart yearns 
in that love that seeks their present and future 


ness was such, he thought he should hardly | peace and happiness. I fervently desire they 


recover ; but however it pleased God to order 
it, he was fully satisfied : for he had this testi- 
mony, that he had served the Lord with faith- 
fulness, and with an upright heart, to the best 
of his knowledye.” Again he said, “ None 
know the virtue and goodness of Truth so well 
as when they draw towards their latter end, 
when all outward comforts fail, and are leav- 
ing them, and sickness and weakness come on 
them.” Io looking back over his service for 
the Lord, and the testimonies which had been 
given him to bear, he felt that he had been 
faithful; and at one time said, that the re- 
membrance thereof warmed his heart, adding, 
His care had been not to speak more than the 
Lord gave him. Thus, as he gradually de- 
clined, his heavenly protector dealt gently with 
him, granting him a large measure of love and 
comlort. In a sense of the merciful kindness 
thus shown him, his heart often prompted his 
tongue to break forth in praises and thanks- 
giving. ‘Towards his close he saw his wife 
sorrowing to perceive his appetite was gone, 
and that sleep was taken from him, and he 
said to her, “Thou must give me up, for | 
shall not be long here ; but it will not be long 
before thou and [ shall meet again in that bless- 
ed state, where all tears shall be wiped from 
our eyes.” 

The day before he died he said to his chil- 
dren, “1 would have you remember the advice 
of your father, and live in the fear of God, and 
as becomes the Truth. Then you will be as 
monuments when I am gone, and it will go 
well with you, and what I leave will be a 
blessing to you. Beware of earthly-minded- 
ness, pride and prodigality, which are a dis- 
honour to any family; and bring up your 
children in plainness,—unot in the fashions and 
superfluities of the world.” His last words, 
just as he departed in peace without a sigh or 
groan, were, “* Now I am going to the Lord,” 
He died Tenth month 6th, 1695, in the 65th 
year of his age. 

Benjamin Ferris, on the 10th of the Sixth 
month, 1764, in writing to Nathan and Catha- 
rine Selleck, who resided at Stanford, in Con- 
necticut, thus expresses himself: “I may 
simply tell you what just now passes through 
my mind, which is a secret comfort to me. 
As Divine Providence, whose ways are un- 
searchable and past finding out, has been 
pleased in mercy to make himself known to 
you in that dark corner, he may make you, if 
ye live near to him, as lights in your dwellings. 
Then others seeing your godly conversation, 
and conduct coupled with his fear, may be 
wrought on to speak well of his name. Thus 
you may show forth his praise, who has called 
you out of darkness into the marvellous light 
of this Gospel day. A comfortable sense even 
whilst | write attends my mind that if ye be, 
and abide faithfully devoted to serve the Lord 
in the way of his leadings, he will assuredly 














may now in the days of their youth remember 
their Creator, and seek an acquaintance with 
him, who, | am fully persuaded, is not want- 
ing at times by gentle reproofs and strivings 
in their own breasts, to turn their minds from 
vanity and folly, that they might seek him for 
their portion, and the lot of their inheritance. 
This, blessed be his name! he will in mercy 
become unto all those that seek and serve him 
with a perfect heart. ‘That this might be not 
only their concern, but the concern of all, 
young and old, is the strong desire of my mind 
this evening.” 

In the Seventh month, 1764, Benjamin Fer- 
ris attended the Quarterly Meeting of Third 
Haven, Maryland, the Monthly Meeting at 
Little Creek, and a meeting at Duck Creek. 
He says, “| came home alone, and on the 
way was favoured with a degree of solid peace 
in that | had endeavoured, though in much 
weakness, to answer the little secret motions 
I felt, both in going and returning.” On the 
27th of Eighth month in the same year he 
notes, “1 went with John Perry to Salem, and 
was at their Monthly Meeting. It was a poor 
time with me, as is frequently the case, even 
when I think | have done the best | could. I 
am ofien exceedingly stript and tried, and ready 
to conclude | had better stay at home. Ona 
narrow examination | could not find I was 
condemned for coming here, nor for what [ 
had done. My earnest desire was, that [ 
might find acceptance with the Lord, whom I 
desire to serve all the days of my life in the 
way of his appointment. ‘To Him, I can with 
confidence appeal, as knowing | would rather 
not be engaged in the public espousal of his 
cause, if | could find peace and acceptance 
without it,” 

* Ninth month 24th, [1764,] I went to Phi- 
ladelphia to the Yearly Meeting. Several 


| matters of moment were before this meeting. 


One was a reconsideration of the present me- 
thod of answering the queries; another the 
case of divers Friends of Philadelphia bearing 
arms ; and some other things of near concern- 
ment to the Society ahd the cause of Truth. 
These [things] were deliberated upon, and re- 
sulted with becoming concord and unanimity ; 
affording renewed experience to many of the 
necessity there is for Divine counsel and aid, 
rightly to transact the weighty affairs of the 
church; and that neither the wisdom of the 
world, nor the endeavours of men in their own 
strength can do the work of the Lord.” 

Some remarks of Rufus Hall relative to a 
meeting he attended, touches on the evil effects 
of human policy, when it is allowed place in 
meetings for discipline. ‘** ‘Take us the foxes, 
the little foxes that spoil the tender vines.’ 
As it then opened in my understanding, I had 
to set forth the nature of foxes ; how cunning 
they were, and that they were said to have 
many cunning artifices to catch their prey ; 
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and also v very secret t hiding places o or holes in| 
the earth,—oflentimes getting so deep that it| 
required very hard labour and a good resolu- 
tion to dig them out. All this was applied in 
a spiritual sense, though I was ignorant of the 
cause, until the meeting for business opened ; 
in the course of which the subtle nature of the 
fox showed itself openly, but soon darted into 
its hole, and hid itself as well as it could. Let 
all beware of this cunning spirit of human 
policy, especially in the exercise of discipline 
and religious concerns.” 


(To be continued.) 


ee 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


SENECA INDIANS. 


(Continued from page 343.) 


24th.—This morning the Friends turned out 
into the woods to see whether it would be prac- 
ticable to open an old road, that had been cut 
some years ago, for a horse-path, on this side 
of the river, which shortens very much the 
distance to Tunewanna, where the proposed 
school was to be opened; but they found so 
many logs and trees in it, that they abandoned 
the project for the time. 

25th.—In riding to ‘Tunewanna he met seve- 
ral of the natives opposed to changes in their 
habits, and they individually inquired of him, 
where he was going? Their countenances 
and conversation, together with his own feel- 
ings induced the opinion that he was an un- 
welcome guest in their village, but he was 
enabled to answer them to his own satisfac- 
tion. He found the Indian carpenter busily 
engaged at the school-house, with a prospect 
of finishing that week. He then went up the 
river in company with one of the natives, with 
whom he conversed upon the advantages of 
industry and steady habits. At Jimersontown 
he crossed the Allegheny river, and went to 
Aunauyare, a chief of repute ; the family were 
eating dinner. Their house was exceedingly 
filthy, dogs, pigs, and chickens, in the room 
with the family. Pretty soon he entered into 
conversation with the chief, who wus an inter- 
esting man, relative to the school and improve- 
ments in their living. He had 12 children, 
who were all, with their mother, then living ; 
he appeared desirous that their people should 
enter into the views of Friends, respecting the 
mode of conducting their agricultural opera- 
tions, and favoured the education of the chil- 
dren in industrious habits, and other good 
customs. The necessity for their women to 
be instructed in the various duties of house- 
keeping, that'they, the men and the children, 
might live in a cleaner condition, having the 
children brought up to order and decency, was 
very evident from the want of these comforts 
at the house, though the chief appeared desir- 
ous of improving. 

On his return he came to the smith’s shop, 
where he found one of the natives at work. 


| mittee capacity. 


ichanges in their habits, 





He alighted, and gave him encouragement to 
be industrious and attentive to his business ; 
and after spending some time in conversation 
with him, he returned to Tunewanna. On the 
road homewards he called at-Big Jacob’s, and 
found him lying on the floor, being somewhat 





THE FRIEND. 


unwell ; and taking a survey of his house as he 
sat there, its condition was very far from pro- 
mising convenience or comfort; the floor was 
dirty ; beds did not appear comfortable; and 
there was very little to attach the inhabitants 
ito their home. He conversed with him upon 
various subjects, and then visited Robinson, 
(one of the chiefs,) whom he found in bed, 
also unwell ; after which he rode through Cold 
Spring, where the Indians were collected in 
their council-house dancing, 
their corn being housed in good order. 





On the 26th he went to the houses of two of} forbidden in public council ; 


the natives who live near where Friends first 
made a settlement on this river; they were 
comfortable in their dwellings, and a consider- 
able degree of happiness appeared there. It 
was very pleasant to go to such places, and 
converse with the natives upon various sub- 
jects, if the satisfaction was no more than what 
would result from having paid a visit of friend- 
ship to these untutored people. It raised the 
desire to be rightly directed in moving about 
among them from day to day, that no “stumb- 
ling- block might be put in the way of any. 

28th,—He called at the residence of one of 
the chiefs, where he found two or three of 
them engaged in conversation. The Friend 
remarks, “I stated my business to them rela- 
tive to the school, and had other ordinary con- 
versation relative to the present situation of the 
Indians. One of them told me that at a late 
council held by those opposed to improvements, 
one of their chiefs stated to the people, that the 
school was likely to go on again, notwithstand- 
ing they had said so much against it, and told 
them if it did, he wished they would show no 
more opposition to it, but let it go on without 
speaking any more against it; and Robinson 
wished that [ might now feel my mind easy 
about instructing their children, as the opposi- 
tion was about dying away. 

* 30th.—On my way home from Tune- 
wanna, where [ had been engaged most of the 
day in fitting up for the school, I fell in com- 
pany with a chief with whom I walked two or 
three miles, and had considerable conversation 


with him relative to his taking 


on account of 





school should not be kept ai any longer amongst 
them, I was enabled, through favour, to an- 
swer him to the satisfaction of my own mind. 

“Eleventh month 6th.—Went up to Tune- 
wanna this morning with a view of seeing one 
or two of the chiefs, but found they had gone 
farther up the river. I waited some time, then 
started without seeing them. On my return | 
fell in company with one of the natives, who 
told me he did not feel his mind easy on ac- 
count of the schoolmaster still using endeavours 
to instruct their children, after having been 
and wished to 
know what the reason was that I did not desist, 
He told me that several of the Indians felt very 
little satisfaction in their children having at- 
tended school so long, without learning any- 
thing of account. Alter parting with him, I 
met with two of the chiefs, and told them we 
had thought of the Indians being collected in 
council about the time the school was to be 
opened, and there state to both parties that the 
house was now ready, and some of their peo- 
ple were desirous their children should be edu- 
cated ; and hear whether they felt satisfied 
with the school being again opened on their 
lands. I found the chiefs were not very well 
satisfied with the proposition. They said that 
a council of both parties would only end in 
confusion, and those opposed to improvements 
would forbid the school, at which they should 
be very sorry. I left it with them to consider, 
without coming to any conclusion respecting 
it at the present.” 

The Friend felt his situation amongst the 
Indians at times to be very critical. 

14th.—“[ was engaged in getting some 
boards ready to make benches, in which occu- 
pation I felt my mind somewhat relieved from 
the great exercise | have been labouring under, 
but still had the concern in view during the 
morning. In the afternoon | was engaged 
packing up the school-books to be ready fora 
removal, when one of the natives came to our 
house, and wished to see me; with him I had 
considerable conversation relative to the con- 
cern. I told him my mind was variously ex- 


hold of improv- | ercised ; at seasons I did not know whether the 


ed methods of business; he told me that he/| school would die or live: that their situation 


intended so to do; that he now assisted his} was a peculiar one, 
wife much more than formerly ; he helped her | 


at times pound corn; brought a bucket of wa- 


| 


I felt sympathy for that 
part of their people who were anxious to go on 
with improvements and education, which af- 


ter occasionally, and did not intend to go hunt-| forded some satisfaction. 


ing this winter, but stay at home, mind his 


work, cut wood and make fire for his wife,|I started for Tunewanna. 


15th.—* In company with one of the Friends 
On my way thither 


and also attend to visiting the school in acom-|I[ felt very low and tried, in the consideration 


Alter parting with him, I} of the state of the concern among the Indians, 


observed one of the natives riding up behind | so that at times I was almost like giving out. 
me, who has been very much opposed to| When near the school-house, I went into the 


Upon seeing him} dwelling of one of the natives for some fire ; 


coming, | felt desirous that I might be enabled|they appeared pleased to see me; inquired 
to answer what discourse he might have, pro-| when | returned from Buffalo, &c.; and it 
perly, expecting he would attack me about the} seemed to put, as it were, new life into me. I 


school. 


When he came alongside, afier ask-| felt more encouraged ; 


and was employed 


ing about my health, he inquired when | was/| through the day in fixing desks and other ac- 


going to commence the school ; 


how long [| commodations, pretty much to my satisfaction, 


expected to keep it, &c.; to which I replied, || with the exception of intervals when discour- 


did not know. 


He told me that many of their| agement would seize upon me. 


On my way 


people did not like it, and were now angry.| home in the evening, I met two or three of the 
He said his uncle (Cornplanter) was going to| natives who have been on the opposition side ; 
Buffalo in a few days, and intended to go to|they were much more friendly and open than 


the President;—that they were determined the} was the case some time back. One of them 
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inquired when I was going to commence the 


school? I answered, I did not yet know; I 
had informed one or two of their people, that 
when the chiefs said it must commence, [ would 
pay attention to it ;—that | wished previous to 
the commencement a general council might be 
held, that we might have the matter straight- 
ened ; for which measure he appeared desirous, 
stating their people were now divided into two 
parties, and by having a council of both we 
might understand each other.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Letters of Sarah [Lynes] Grubb. 


(Continued from page 338.) 
To 
“Stoke Newington, Twelfth month, 1833, 


‘“‘] fear lest by the powers properly 
belonging to the mere man, attempts should be 
made to work the works of the Holy One, 
who, we may recollect, said to His followers, 
* Without me ye can do nothing.’ Oh! my 
dear, there seems but little now to be met with, 
of that pure, simple, deep waiting for, and 
moving in the ancient and everlasting power, 
which was so eminently our dependence once, 
and our glory too, as a people. ‘The work of 
new modelling us by human efforts goes on, 
and the cry of peace and prosperity is loud. 
Safety appears to me to be proclaimed in the 
midst of danger... . « 

‘In the country where we have laboured of 
late, | have found some considerable enlarge- 
ment among those out of the pale of our com- 
munity ; and at the Quarterly Meetings for 
Essex and Suffolk, some way was made for 
me; in Essex, to call from a worldly spirit, 
and warn very forcibly against the approaches 
of that which would deceive ‘ with enticin 
words of man’s wisdom,’ with which I did be- 
lieve they would be assailed beyond what they 
had met with ; but in Suffolk | found a strong 
opposition to the simplicity of the pure Gospel, 
and had to go forth, as it were, sword in hand, 
against this subtle spirit. Oh! it was a sore 
combat, yet | found that there was a gaining 
ground more and more, until at length victory 
was indeed obtained, and Truth triumphed 
gloriously : still I had to say that I feared there 
would be a rallying again in the camp of the 
enemy, because of the pride of man ; but oh! 
the sweet peace that, after this engagement, 
flowed into my heart! It was indeed more 
than a compensation for all | had suffered ; 
and early next morning that declaration of our 
dear Lord was livingly applied to my soul, 
© Your joy no man taketh from you.’ 

“In the Select Quarterly Meeting in Lon- 
don, I felt constrained to speak of our danger- 
ous state, and call from that which, however 
specious, was making the head sick and the 
heart faint, in our body as a Society. I felt a 
mighty current against my testimony, but was 
enabled to deliver it faithfully, and to invite 
from all that would insinuate itself as an evil 
disease, yea, a noisome pestilence walking in 
darkness—more to be dreaded than that which 
laid low the earthly tabernacle, and brought 
it to the silent grave.” 





THE FRIEND. 





To . 
“Stoke Newington, First mo, 13th, 1834, 
“ My pear FRienp, 

* | scarcely know how to think that 
thou wast refreshed, and thy faith confirmed, 
by what was dropped this morning in the min- 
istry. It was the language of my heart, ‘This 
will not do ;’ for it appeared to me to be a cry 
of peace, peace, where no true peace is. 

“| could not subscribe to the communica- 
tion as being ‘ heavenly,’ yet it seemed to me 
to be the exact semblance of it. Is there not 
a danger of endeavours being used to gain 
over a champion to that which is estranged 
from the cross of Christ, and the common- 
wealth of Israel? I was reminded by what 
occurred in meeting to-day, of what fell to my 
lot to express in the Yearly Select Meeting ; 
that there might be so fine an imitation of pre- 
cious gems, that none but connoisseurs could 
discover the counterfeit. Oh! the depth of 
this species of Mystery Babylon’s devices. It 
seems to surpass in subtlety almost anything 
that has ever tried our Society, and is calcula- 
ted, in a wonderful manner, to beguile the un- 
wary. What need we have to dwell where the 
spirits can be tried, whether they are of God, 
and where our own spirits can be kept sabor- 
dinate to the pure, meek, yet steadfast principle 
of Truth. Ah! it is indeed an awfully trying 
time, but ‘the cup of trembling’ will one day 
be taken out of the hand of an afflicted rem- 
nant, who are willing to be ‘ of no reputation,’ 
that they may stand firm to the immutable 
testimonies of the Gospel of our dear Lord and 
Master ; continuing to ‘ fight the good fight’ of 
faith ; to profess a good profession before many 
witnesses; laying hold of that which sees to 
the end of all darkness, sorrow, and perplexi- 
ty ; and is the eternal recompense of those 
who grow not weary in well-doing. So may- 
est thou, dearly beloved friend and brother, be 
kept by, and fare well in Him whose thou art, 
and whom thou dost serve; even the Lord God 
and the Lamb; to whom be ascribed all 
might, majesty, and renown, forever and ever. 
Amen. 








Saran Gruss.” 


(To be continued.) 


—— 
Selected. 


SOMETHING CHEAP. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


There’s not a cheaper thing on earth, 
Nor yet one half so dear; 

*Tis worth more than distinguished birth, 
Or thousands gained a year: 

It lends the day a new delight: 
"Tis virtue’s firmest shield ; 

And adds more beauty to the night, 
Than all the stars may yield. 


It maketh poverty content, 
To sorrow whispers peace : 

It is a gift from heaven sent 
For mortals to increase. 

It meets you with a smile at morn ; 
It lulls you to repose ; 

A flower ioe peer and peasant born, 
An everlasting rose. 


A charm to banish grief away, 
To snatch the frown from care ; 

Turn tears to smiles, make dulness gay— 
Spread gladness every where ; 
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And yet 'tis cheap as summer dew, 
That gems the lily’s breast ; 

A talisman for love, as true 
As ever man possessed. 


As smiles the rainbow through the cloud 
When threatening storm begins — 
As music ’mid the tempest loud, 
That still its sweet way wins— 
As springs an arch across the tide, 
Where waves conflicting foam, 
So comes this seraph to our side, 
This angel of our home. 


What may this wond'rous spirit be, 
With power unheard before— 

This charm, this bright divinity ? 
Good Temper—nothing more! 

Good Temper ! 'tis the choicest gift 
That woman homeward brings ; 

And can the poorest peasant lift 
To bliss, unknown to kings. 





Selected. 
“LORD, HELP! OR WE PERISH.” 


BY FLORENCE GREENVILLE, 


In the weary march of life, 

Faint with toil, and fear, and strife, 
Hearts are sinking, foes prevail, 

“ Help us, Lord! or we shall fail.” 


Straight the narrow pathway lies, 
To our home beyond the skies; 
Oft our feet have turned astray 
From thy pure and perfect way. 


Thousand foes beset us round; 
Earth is but ‘ enchanted ground ;’ 
Thou didst through its mazes roam ; 
Only Thou canst guide us home. 


Help us ever! may we be, 

Daily, hourly, more like Thee; 
Guard the portal to each heart, 
Till we “ see Thee as Thou art.” 





There is one single fact that one may oppose 
to all the wit and argument of infidelity, that 
no man ever repented of Christianity on his 
death-bed. 
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SEVENTH MONTH 21, 1849. 





We are indebted to the kindness of a Friend 
of Dublin, for a copy of the London General 
Epistle, which will be found on our first page. 





Thousands of poor starving creatures are 
sent from England to be supported and taken 
care of by Americans, who are possessed of 
very limited means, while the English nobility 
are rolling in pride and wealth, for the pur- 
pose of dignifying the English characier, and 
making a display of hospitality, and venevo- 
lence towards those who do not need it. If 
they were seeking the honour that comes from 
above, and not the honour of similar arrogant 
men, they would be led as Richard Reynolds 
was, to search out the suffering poor, and ad- 
minister to their comfort who would not be 
able to make any other return than the thanks 
of grateful hearts. 

But however high such may be in the world’s 
estimation, death makes no distinction ; and a 
house seven feet by two feet square will be 






































































































































































































































sufficient to accommodate them, though their [and several of them live like noblemen, keep- 


domains have covered many square miles. 


“Wealth of the English Aristocracy.—We 
find in a digest of Colman’s recent book on Eu- | 
rope, prepared for the Boston Transcript, some | 


of the noblemen of Great Britain: 
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ing their dogs, horses, carriages, and servants 
in livery.’ 

* Of the Duke of Richmond’s style of living, 
&c., Colman says: ‘The service at dinner 
was always silver or gold throughout, plates 


and those the most beautiful china.’ 








ose 
estate is set down at £400,000, or two mil- 
lions of dollars.” 





“Thou shalt not make to thyself any graven 


: ; ) 2 image, the likeness of anything in the heavens 
interesting particulars of the wealth of several | and dishes, except for the jellies and puddings, | 


above, or in the earth beneath, or in the waters 


In truth} under the earth; thou shalt not bow down to 


* Althorpe, the residence of Earl Spencer, Colman’s book resembles the grotto of Autipa-/| it, nor worship it, for | the Lord thy God am 
consists of 10,000 acres, ‘all lying together in| ros, the glitter of whose illuminated stalactites | a jealous God.” “| am the Lord, that is my 


wood, meadow, pasture, gardens, parks, and | 
everything in a style of superior beauty and | 
order.’ His house contains sleeping-rooms for | 


does not surpass the splendour of the gold, and 
silver, and diamonds, and pearls, which were 
displayed before him. In a certain sense, 


| 


name ; I will not give my glory to another nor 
my praise to graven images.” 
Perhaps this command is not in the Catholic 


seventy guests—the entries and rooms are fill- apart from the valuable and curious informa-| Bible, but it is nevertheless a truth; and all 


ed with pictures and statues, 
pictures, one hundred feet long, contains many | 
of the works of the first masters. His library | 
comprises more than 50,000 volumes, and is | 
said to be the finest library in the world. 
“The Duke of Richmond’s home farm 
(Goodwood) consists of 23,000 acres. His) 
whole domain at Goodwood is 40,000 acres. 
He has a summer retreat in Scotland of be-| 
tween two and 300,000 acres. ‘ Of the beauty | 
and magnificence of this establishment,’ says | 
Colman, ‘{ cannot give you any adequate | 
idea’—extensive parks, through which you} 
ride for miles and miles—herds of deer, sheep, | 
and cattle—twenty-five race horses in the sta- 
ble, and a groom for each—an aviary, filled 
with a variety of splendid birds, fish-ponds, 
grottos, &c, | 
“The annual income of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, the proprietor of Chatsworth, is said to| 
be £200,000, or one million of dollars. This 
is said to be the most splendid nobleman’s seat | 
in the kingdom. His arboretum, covering many | 
acres, contains one or more specimens of every | 





tree that can be acclimated—the kitchen gar-| most splendidly ; and well she might, as the 


den covers twelve acres—a conservatory, 387 | 
feet long, 117 wide, 67 high, with a carriage | 
way. ‘This conservatory is covered with 7600 
square feet of glass, and warmed with hot wa- 
ter, passing through an extent of seven miles, 
The fountain at Chatsworth throws the water 
to the height of 276 feet. Here the Duke 
owns 3,500 acres and 96,000 in Derbyshire. | 
For a minute description of these sumptuous | 
residences, and a full account of their interior | 
arrangements, style of living, &c., the reader | 
is referred to the letters of Colman. 

“On page 108, vol. 1, Colman gives an | 
account of several noblemen whose annual in- | 
come varied from £100,000 to £150,000, | 
that is, from $500,900 to $750,000. Speaking | 
of Lord Yarborough, he says, that his lordship | 
* has an indefinite number of hunters, &c. &c.;’ | 
and adds— It was the custom at this place for) 
his lordship, and his guests were «always in- | 
vited to accompany him, at nine o’clock pre- | 
cisely, in the evening, to visit his stables, where 
the hunting and riding horses are kept, which 
were reached by a covered passage way from 
the house. The stables presented all the neat- | 
ness of a house parlour, and the grooms were 
more than a dozen in number, all drawn up in 
a line to receive the company.’ Lord Yar. 
borough has more than 60,000 acres in his 
plantation ; he has 600 tenants, and you can 





enough, be called—the ladies’ own book. The 
Duke has more than forty race-horses, and 
sixty grooms and hostlers. His salmon fishery 
at the Gordon Castle used to be let for £10,- 


000, and now lets for £7,000 per annum, or | to it curative powers, 


$35,000. 

“If the reader is desirous of knowing some- 
thing of the style of surpassing splendour in 
which a British baronet may live, with his 500 
tenants around him, he will be abundantly 


og 
S 


Sir Charles Morgan’s establishment at Trede- 
gar, vol. 1, p. 293. ‘Then let him turn to the 
account of Woburn abbey, p. 310, the resi- 
dence of the Duke of Bedford, which, says Mr, 
C., ‘in its magnificence distances anything | 
have yet seen, and next to the royal palace, 
may be considered the acme of elegance and 
grandeur.’ 

“ After alluding toa court ball, at which 
one lady wore £60,000, or $300,000 worth 
of diamonds, Mr. C. remarks: * The Duchess 
of Roxburgh, whom | do not know, appeared 


annual income of the Duke is stated to be 
£300,000.’ 

** Upon this point these statements may suf- 
fice. There are very, very few of our wealih- 
iest men, whose entire estate is equal to the 
income of this nobleman, for a single year. 

* In the eyes of these noblemen, our ‘ mer- 
chant princes’ must appear to be a set of beg- 
garly fellows. 
wealth is well exhibited in the remark of John 
Jacob Astor, of New York, who is reported to 
have said, that riches were not essential to 
happiness, and that he who had only $500,000 
was as well off as if he were a rich man. 

“Colman’s accounts of the poverty and 
misery of Ireland are not surprising. Too 
many years we have heard this story from 
every traveller who has visited that unhappy 
country. His statements of the squalid pov- 
erty and intolerable filth of Edinburgh and 
Dundee—bonnie Dundee—are rather start- 
ling. 


ratified, by turning to Colman’s account of 


‘The comparative estimate of 





A gallery of|tion which it conveys, this work may, fitly|image reverence is an abomination to the liv. 


| 


ing God; especially, we may believe, among 
those who call themselves Christians. But it 
is a part of the Popish mummery to idolize a 
stock of wood, stone, or metal, and to atiribute 
To impose upon the 
credulous the idea that the work of man’s 
hands is Jesus himself going about to heal the 
sick, is so palpable a violation of truth and of 
common sense, that nothing but a dark, de- 
graded mind, could submit to it. 


“ The Pope’s State Carriage, a most gor- 
geous vehicle, commenced by Leo XII., finish- 
ed by Gregory XVI., and retouched during 
the reign of Pius 1X., at an expense altogether 
of 24,000 scudi (£5,001), was yesterday con- 
veyed in great pomp from the Vatican to the 
Franciscan Convent of Ara Coeli, on the Capi- 
toline hill, where it was formally made over to 
the monks, to serve exclusively for the revered 
image of the infant Jesus, when carried to visit 
the sick and dying in various parts of the city, 
This image, considered by its beneficial results 
to be one of the most miraculous that Rome 
possesses, has nevertheless been hitherto borne 
on its charitable missions in an exceedingly 
shabby coach, so that the soldiers of the corps 
de guarde seldom recognized the equipage in 
time to present arms before it had gone by ; 
but, yesterday afternoon, the good citizens and 
their wives wept with delight on beholding the 
santa bambino, attended by the guardian 
monks, installed in all the splendours of the 
papal carriage, and proceeding triumphantly 
down the Corso to visit the sick and wounded 
at the hospital of San Giacomo.” 





WANTED 


A Friend to take charge of the Girls’ Select 
| School in this city, as Principal. Application 
|to be made to Rebecca Allen, Rachel R, Shep- 

pard, Hannah R. Newbold, or Elizabeth W. 
Tatum. 





Diep, at the residence of Philip M. Price, Philada., 
| on the 2nd inst., Racnet Price, of West Chester, Pa., 


“ [n connection with the poverty of Ireland, | in the 26th year of her age. 


Colman presents an ‘ extract from the probates 
of fortunes, left by Irish bishops, laid before 
the House of Commons, 1832’—meaning bish- 
ops of the Protestant Episcopal Church, whose 
sees were in Ireland. The aggregate wealth 
of eleven deceased bishops amounted to one 
million eight hundred and seventy-five thou- 





ride thirty miles, in a direct’ line, upon his 
estate. * Many of the tenants of Lord Yarbo- 
rough pay 1000 and 1400 guineas a year rent, 





| 


sand pounds sterling—or nine millions three 
hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars. 
The wealthiest of these descendants of poor 





, at her residence in this city, on the evening 
of the 10th inst., Saran H. Yarnatt, in the 57th year 


of her age; a member of Twelfth Street Monthly 
Meeting. 





, on the 10th instant, Hannan Samira, wife of 
Daniel B. Smith, in the 56th year of her age ; a mem- 
ber of Twelfth Street Monthly Meeting. 
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